THE    GREAT   TUDORS
If Foxe was a bad historian, he had great qualities as a
propagandist, and he did more than he is given credit for
in bringing the people of England out of the old churches
and into the new. He was a single-hearted creature. He
loved few things and he loved them passionately. He wrote
at all times about the things that afflicted men's hearts, and
he wrote of them in a language that everybody could under-
stand. But he did more than write simply. Foxe wrote
about simple people for simple people. Kings, bishops,
prelates, and aristocrats move indeed through his pages, and
the records of their sins or achievements take up much of
his space. But in the main, the Book of Martyrs is the story
of how the ordinary man defied his oppressors, revealed
unsuspected heroic qualities, and eventually won immor-
tality. The butcher, the baker, the labourer, the carpenter,
these are the heroes of the Book of Martyrs, just as they are the
important characters in the gospels. No one who read Foxe
felt out of his depth. No one could feel that he was reading
about unreal people who moved in an orbit infinitely remote
from the reader's. No one could feel that his stories were
just romances. Everybody knew Foxe's martyrs. They
were not like the remote St. Cecilie, whom Chaucer de-
scribes as *c hevenes lilie," " of noble kinde," and on whose
behalf heaven intervened at the moment of trial. They
were simply the people that the reader met every day of his
life, and angels never intervened to save them from the
torment of the stake. They were reassuringly earthy. Just
as everybody can understand St. Peter and very few people
can sympathise with Herod, so the man that read the Book
of Martyrs felt instantly that he knew all about the characters
who are the heroes of Foxe's narrative. They were
actually his father and his mother, his brother and his sister,
his friends and his beloved.
There are other reasons why the Book of Martyrs became
so popular. Like Bunyan, indeed, like a great deal of the
teaching of Jesus, the book appealed both to men's sense of
excitement and drama as well as to their religious nature. The
Book of Martyrs is a wonderful book, not only because it is the
record of man's suffering and a picture of his nobility in the
moment of passion and trial^ but because it also contains
stories just as dramatic as the stories chosen by a novelist.
Foxe was a born story-teller. He was verbose, ribald, and
cantankerous in his argumentative passages, but when he
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